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Letter  From  the  Dean 


This  issue  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences' 
magazine  is  dedicated  to  telling  stories  about  our 
students'  learning  experiences  within  and  beyond 
the  classroom. 

Many  people  think  a  student's  life  consists  largely 
of  taking  notes  on  classroom  lectures,  along  with 
hundreds  of  other  students  in  packed  auditoria. 
When  not  in  the  lecture  hall,  professors  are 
imagined  as  hiding  out  in  a  lab  or  library  to 
conduct  their  private  research,  out  of  reach  and 
out  of  touch  with  their  students.  That  was  indeed  the  typical  college 
experience  on  most  campuses  many  years  ago,  and  it's  still  much  in 
evidence  on  some  university  campuses  today.  It  is  not  the  typical  experience 
of  a  student  in  UNCW's  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

UNCW's  roots  as  small,  personalized  Wilmington  College  in  the  1940s 
still  anchor  the  1 1 ,000-student  university  that  is  UNCW  today,  and 
nowhere  are  those  roots  more  evident  than  in  Arts  and  Sciences.  Despite 
its  own  enrollment  of  nearly  9,000  undergraduate  and  graduate  students, 
the  college  still  values  and  promotes  strong  relationships  between  students 
and  professors  in  many  learning  settings. 

Here  few  campus  classrooms  accommodate  more  than  70  students — 
most  are  limited  to  between  20  and  40  seats — and  modes  of  instruction 
go  well  beyond  the  lecture  to  engage  students  actively  in  creative  activities 
designed  to  promote  learning,  either  singly  or  in  groups. 

Teaching  is  also  more  personalized  and  less  limited  to  the  classroom,  taking 
students  into  their  professors'  labs,  into  the  field,  into  the  larger  community, 
into  other  cultures  and  countries.  Students  learn  not  only  from  their  own 
professors  but  also  from  other  recognized  scholars,  from  professionals  in 
the  field,  from  community  leaders  and  the  people  they  serve. 

I  invite  you  to  enter  the  world  of  our  students  and  faculty  and  to  hear 
their  stories  in  their  own  voices.  You  will  be  fascinated  by  what  you  hear. 
On  Nov.  22, 1  invite  you  to  become  part  of  this  world  by  participating  in 
our  second  annual  College  Day,  when  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
join  our  learning  community.  The  details  are  inside. 


Jo  Ann  M.  Seiple,  Ed.D. 

Dean 
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Gateway  to  the  Student  Experience: 

Teaching  and  scholarly  research 


Hall 

No  Energy  Crisis  in 
Dr.  Jack's  World 

Deep  sea  diver,  hard-driving 
research  scienrist,  university 
professor,  scientific  writer, 
department  chair,  under- 
graduate coordinator  and 
program  adviser,  supporter  of 
school  science  education, 
consultant  and  now  actor,  Jack 
Hall's  laid-back  look  is 
deceiving.  Dr.  Jack  only  looks 
like  he's  always  on  vacation;  in 
fact,  his  productivity  should  be 
considered  for  a  time-motion 
study  if  he  could  be  stopped 
long  enough. 

Hall  has  been  a  powerful  energy 
source  for  one  of  the  college's 
fastest-growing  departments. 
Under  his  leadership  the 
Environmental  Studies 

program  grew  to  a  department 
this  year.  Over  200  majors, 
seeking  both  B.A.  and  B.S. 
degrees,  a  new  graduate 
Environmental  Certificate  and 
one  minor  required  the  change 
in  status.  Enrollment  has  surged 
again;  environmental  studies 
will  host  31 1  student-majors  for 
fall  '03. 

Hall  is  also  the  chief  science 
consultant  for  Ecology 
Communications,  a  Web-based 
ecology  information  center 
disseminating  ecological 
information  to  schools, 
universities  and  research  groups. 
Since  2001,  Hall  has 
contributed  the  Web  column 


"Dr.  Jack's  Natural  World,"  a 
monthly  feature  of  the 
ecology.com  Web  site.  The 
column  receives  over  four 
million  hits  each  month.  This 
and  the  hundreds  of  pieces  of 
fan  mail  he  receives  spurred 
Ecology  Communications  to 
consider  him  as  host  for  his  own 
show.  A  pilot  of  "Dr.  Jack's 
Natural  World"  is  currently 
being  marketed  to  television 
networks  such  as  Discovery, 
National  Geographic,  The 
Learning  Channel  and 
ABC  Family. 

If  the  new  show  is  sold 
nationally,  Hall  will  have  to 
acclimate  himself  to  many 
aspects  of  the  television  world. 
"But  I  won't  be  changing  my 
laid-back  look,"  he  said,  "I  told 
the  producers  that  I  would  not 
shave  or  wear  pants,  socks  or 
shoes  and  that  my  wardrobe 
would  consist  of  only  shorts, 
flip  flops  and  Hawaiian  shirts. 
To  my  surprise,  they  replied 
'that's  perfect  —  exactly  what 
we  want.'" 


In  Partnership  with  UNC 
Asheville,  UNCW's 
Dr.  Denise  DiPuccio 
Receives  $66,000 
Fulbright-Hays  Grant 

Most  initiatives  to  promote 
internationalization  are  targeted 
toward  students.  Dr.  Denise 
DiPuccio,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Foreign 
Languages  and  Literatures  at 
UNCW,  and  Dr.  C lathy  Pons, 
chair  of  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Languages  at  UNCA, 
designed  a  study  abroad  for 
university  faculty.  The  program 
goal  is  to  inculcate  the  value  of 
multiculturalism  within  both 
universities  through  the 
professional  lives  of  faculty 
participants,  their  teaching, 


research  and  service,  a  strategy 
endorsed  by  the  Office  of  the 
President  of  the  UNC  system 
and  a  priority  of  the  strategic 
five-year  plan  for  the  16 
campuses  issued  by  the  UNC 
Board  of  Governors. 

Ten  UNCW  faculty  and  five 
faculty  from  UNCA  were  given 
the  opportunity  to  immerse 
themselves  in  the  culture  and 
language  of  Chile  as  they 
studied  at  the  Universidad 
Catolica  in  Valparaiso  and 
traveled  throughout  the  country 
to  learn  and  experience 
its  regional  cultures  this 
past  summer. 

Conferences,  workshops, 
publications,  curriculum- 
development  initiatives  and 
seminars  are  some  of  many 
outcomes  planned  by  faculty 
participants  in  the  future  for 
their  students  and  colleagues. 
UNCW  faculty  will  participate 
in  the  spring  semester's  annual 
"Mini-Semester  on  International 
Perspectives,"  sponsored  by  the 
college  in  conjunction  with  the 
Office  of  International 
Programs  to  share  knowledge 
gained  from  the  Chilean 
experience. 

Ms.  Valerie  Rider,  lecturer  of 
Spanish,  department  of  foreign 
languages  and  literatures,  was 
UNCW's  director  for  the  trip. 
Participants  from  UNCW 
included  Associate  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Stephen  Pullnm;  Dr.  Gregory 
Bechtel,  professor  of  nursing; 
Dr.  Susan  Bullers,  associate 
professor  of  sociology  and 
criminal  justice;  Ms.  Susan 
Fletcher,  lecturer,  sociology  and 
criminal  justice;  Dr.  Ed 
Graham,  assistant  professor, 
economics  and  finance;  Dr. 
Paula  Kamenish,  associate 
professor,  English;  Dr.  Scott 
Simmons,  assistant  professor. 


sociology  and  criminal  justice; 
Dr.  Renee  Vincent,  associate 
professor,  art  and  theatre;  and 
Dr.  Barbara  Waxman,  professor 
of  English. 


Julian  Keith,  Ph.D., 
Receives  $1.3  million  NIH 
Grant  and  $90,000  in 
Additional  Funding  for 
Neurological  Research 

Dr.  Julian  Keith,  alumnus  of 
UNCW  with  bachelors'  degrees 
in  both  psychology  and 
philosophy  and  religion,  has 
received  a  $1.3  million  grant 
from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  study  neural 
regeneration  in  the  adult 
mammalian  brain.  In 
conjunction  with  researchers  at 
Lethbridge  University  in 
Alberta,  Canada,  Keith  has  also 
received  a  $90,000  grant  from 
the  Canadian  Stroke  Network 
to  examine  the  potential  for 
various  drug  therapies  to 
increase  neural  regeneration 
that  may  improve  cognitive 
functioning  after  a  stroke. 
Through  the  use  of  biochemical 
and  cellular  analyses  along  with 
observations  of  the  behavior  of 
animals  (rats),  Keith  and  his 
colleagues  hope  to  find  out 
more  about  the  potential  for 
improvement  of  brain  function 
that  may  be  associated  with  the 
existence  of  such  neural 
regeneration.  "One  nice  feature 
of  these  grants  is  that  they  will 
provide  financial  support  for 
both  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  who  will  be 
working  on  the  experiments," 
Keith  said. 

This  funding  creates  exciting 
opportunities  for  students. 
"Students  will  learn  todo brain 
surgery,  study  brain  anatomy 

See  TEACHING,  page  20 
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From  left,  Andy  Whittington,  instructor  jazz  piano;  Sean  Higgins;  and  Jerald  Shynett,  instructor  jazz  and  jazz 
trombone,  arranger/composer/performer  jazz  trombone  and  piano. 


Sean  Higgins 

Adcock  Scholar  in  Music 


Watch  Sean  Higgins  listen  to  great  jazz  and 
you  know  jazz  is  his  passion.  Conscious  of 
nothing  but  the  music,  he  is  smiling;  his  head 
bops  to  mark  the  rhythms.  Watch  Sean  Higgins  play  great 
jazz  and  you  know  that  great  jazz  piano  is  his  talent. 

UNCW  2002-2003  recipient  of  the  William  F.  Adcock 
Jr.  Music  Scholarship,  Sean  Higgins  graduated  in  May 
'03.  He  was  accepted  to  several  of  the  most  prestigious 
colleges  and  universities  for  graduate  studies  in  music. 


He  chose  Northern  Illinois,  with  grad  assistantship,  stipend 
and  a  space  in  the  top  jazz  combo,  but  Sean  doesn't  talk 
about  that.  He  is  just  happy,  happy  to  be  practicing  and 
playing  jazz  piano,  playing  and  performing. 

For  Sean,  reflection  on  his  UNCW  student  experience 
came  easily.  It  was  late  spring.  He  had  graduated  the  week 
before,  was  packing  for  the  move  to  Illinois  and  saying 
good-bye.  "I  have  done  some  thinking  about  some  of  the 
events  that  have  influenced  me  the  most  in  the  last  four 
years,"  he  said,  adding  "some  things  stick  out  in  my  mind 
the  most." 

"The  annual  guest  artist  festival  that  features  some  of  the 
top  jazz  musicians  in  the  country  is  by  far  the  most 
important,"  Sean  said.  "The  festival  in  a  sense  takes  you 
out  of  Wilmington.  You  get  to  hear  the  quality  of  music 
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that  you  might  otherwise  only  get  to  hear  in  a  larger  city  Brubeck  Brothers,  to  name  but  a  few,  to  UNCW  to  teach 
such  as  New  York.  Hearing  those  players  gives  you  a  goal  and  perform.  Evening  concerts  on  both  nights  of  the 
to  shoot  for."  jazzfest  are  open  to  the  public. 

That  was  exactly  the  reaction  Dr.  Frank  Bongiorno,  chair  Another  exceptional  feature  of  Sean's  student  experience 
of  the  department  of  music,  experienced  participating  in  "is  the  faculty,"  he  said.  "I  know  that  teachers  have  defined 
guest-artist  festivals  as  a  student  himself.  His  reason  for     work  hours  like  any  other  job  but  when  I  think  about 

some  of  the  days  that  I  learned  the 
most,  some  were  after  hours  in  the 
practice  rooms.  Sometimes  I 
would  run  into  a  very  great  jazz 
musician  and  teacher,  Jerald 
Shynett.  I  could  ask  him  all  the 
questions  I  wanted  about  any 
aspect  of  playing,  and  he  answered 
questions  and  played  examples 
until  I  had  so  much  to  practice 
that  I  didn't  want  to  hear  any 
more,  or  it  was  just  really  late." 

And  when  Sean  wasn't  practicing, 
he  was  playing  and  performing,  as 
Wilmington's  music  scene 
provided  another  source  of 
experience.  UNCW  is  hard  to 
separate  from  Wilmington,  as  each 
adds  its  own  culture  and  backdrop 
to  each.  Many  Wilmington 
musicians  have  studied  at  the 
university.  A  great  benefit  for  Sean 


'The  annual  guest 
artist  festival. . . 
in  a  sense  takes  you 
out  of  Wilmington. 
You  get  to  hear  the 
quality  of  music  that 
you  might  otherwise 
only  get  to  hear  in  a 
larger  city  such  as 
New  York.  K 


-SEAN  HIGGINS 


initiating  the  jazzfest  at  UNCW 
20  years  ago  was  to  be  able  to 
replicate  the  experience  for  others. 
"I  always  appreciated  the 
opportunities  for  interaction  with 
professionals  when  I  went 
through  school  and  I  wanted  to 
continue  this  concept  as  a 
teacher,"  Bongiorno  said. 

Bongiorno  and  well-respected 

local  performer  and  educator  Jack 

Pindell  began  the  Annual  Guest 

Artist  Jazz  Festival  at  UNCW  in 

1 983.  On  March  28-29,  The  20th 

Annual  Guest  Artist  Jazz  Festival 

was  held  in  the  Warwick  Center 

Ballroom        and        featured 

saxophonist    Ralph     Bowen. 

Bowen  performed  as  the  featured 

soloist  in  a  concert  with  the 

UNCW  Big  Band  on  Friday  night 

and  then  performed  with  the 

UNCW  Jazz  Combo  and  his  own  Ralph  Bowen  Quartet     was  that  "the  students,  faculty  and  alumni  frequently  play 

on  Saturday  night.  Bowen  held  clinics  for  students  on      gigs  around  town."  Sean  often  took  advantage  of  the 

both  Friday  and  Saturday,  providing  invaluable  interaction      opportunities  that  Wilmington  provides  for  jazz  musicians 

with  UNCW  jazz  students.  to  play  in  the  local  clubs.  "After  learning  so  much  in  the 

«_        .  .   r  .  .        ,  classroom  and  practice  rooms,  it  really  helped  me  a  lot 

1  hese  interactions  are  meant  to  reinforce  the  students 

,        .        ,         ,  1 1.  i    r  «  >     i  to  go  out  and  apply  my  skills  to  what  I  really  want 

education,  but  also  establish  future  connections  when  D  „ 

■  .  ,  ,  ,  „  „  .  .  to  do,  perform." 

our  students  go  out  into  the  world,     bongiorno  said. 

Bongiorno  believes  that  a  reason  for  the  success  of  the  The  Department  of  Music  offers  a  Bachelor  of 

festival  is  that  the  university  continues  to  be  able  to  bring  Music  in  Performance  with  a  concentration  in  Jazz  Studies. 

some  of  the  most  talented  jazz  artists  to  campus,  exposing  The  curriculum  includes  a  wide  array  of  jazz  courses  and 

students  to  truly  world-class  performers.  "Since  1983  we  performance  opportunities  to  ensure  a  solid  foundation 

have  literally  brought  in  some  of  the  finest  jazz  musicians  in  jazz.  The  comprehensive  jazz  curriculum  includes  two 

and  educators  in  the  world,"  Bongiorno  said.  "My  intent,  levels  of  jazz  improvisation,  jazz  history,  jazz  arranging 

then  (1983)  and  now,  is  to  host  musicians  that  are  not  I  and  II,  jazz  pedagogy,  and  a  modern  jazz  performance 

only  excellent  musicians  but  also  excellent  educators."  practice  course  that  combines  historical  perspectives  and 

Bongiorno  has  been  able  to  bring  such  outstanding  artists  improvisational  practices  in  jazz  from   1940  until 

as  Bob  Berg,  Marvin  Stamm,  Rufus  Reid,  David  Baker,  the  present. 

Ed  Shaughnessy,  Chris  Vadala,  Slide  Hampton  and  the 
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From  left:  Dr.  Tom  Lankford  Jr.  and  Neil  Sanscrainte 

The  Newfound 
World  of 
Newborn  Sharks 


by  Neil  Sanscrainte,  '03,  Biological  Sciences 
Major,  English  Minor 


"Shark!  There's  a  shark!" 

Immediately  turning  from  the  fishing  lure  I  was  tying,  I 
noticed  two  boys  running  toward  me  through  the  dark. 

"He  has  a  shark  for  you,"  yelled  the  blond  boy  on  the 
right.  I  dropped  my  pole  and  trotted  toward  the  direction 
he  was  pointing.  In  the  dim  lighting  of  the  fishing  pier  I 


could  barely  make  out  a  thrashing,  writhing  creature,  with 
a  gathering  crowd  keeping  a  cautious  distance. 

"Help  yourself,"  said  the  fisherman  at  the  other  end  of 
the  line  now  hooked  to  a  flapping  shark.  His  hesitation 
told  me  that  if  I  wanted  the  fish  I  would  have  to  free  it 
from  its  barbed-hook  fate  myself,  which  I  was  thrilled  to 
do,  as  this  shark  was  exactly  what  I  was  there  to  collect  — 
a  foot-long  newborn  Atlantic  sharpnose  shark. 

While  gently  working  the  two-inch  hook  out  of  the  small, 
yet  sharply  toothed,  pinkish  maw,  I  answered  the  expected 
questions  of  a  man  collecting  sharks. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  sharks? 

I'm  taking  them  back  to  the  Center  for  Marine  Science  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington.  There  I 
will  look  at  various  aspects  of  the  newborn  sharpnose 
shark's  feeding  habits. 

How  big  do  they  get? 
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About  four  feet,  when  fully  grown. 

What  kind  of  shark  is  this? 

The  Atlantic  sharpnose,  scientific 
name  Rhizoprionodon  terraenovae. 

Are  you  going  to  eat  them? 

No,  we  are  going  to  do  research  on 
them. 

Will  these  sharks  live  in  captivity? 

We  don't  know  yet. . . 

Several  weeks  before  I  began  the  shark 


logical  step. 

The  only  published  diet  study  of  adult 
R.  terraenovae  revealed  fish  to  be  the 
dominant  prey  type,  followed  by 
crustaceans,  and  the  diet  composition 
of  neonates  was,  until  now, 
undescribed.  Searching  thousands  of 
scientific  articles  from  the  last  50  years 
that  yielded  little  in  the  way  of 
newborn,  or  neonate,  shark  studies,  I 
began  to  realize  just  how  little  we  know 
about  the  early  life  history  of  sharks. 


Cu-iilts  o^vic^r  ar      V^rfrnm  Anril  rhroueh  May  right  off 


Thank  you!  As  dean  of  the  college,  it  is  always 
exciting  forme  to  witness  the  loyalty  of  our 

benefactors  and  to  share  with  you  the  kinds  of 
outstanding  work  your  generosity  supports. 

Sincerely, 


Wilmington, 
i  seemingly 
mate  sharks, 
rpnose  come 


Jo  Ann  Seiple,  Dean 
College  of  Arts  &  Sciences 
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it's  a  very  challenging  endeavor.  As  I 
talked  with  Neil,  however,  I  realized 
that  here  is  a  person  who  is  capable, 
energetic,  and  driven  to  work  on 
sharks,"  Dr.  Lankford  said  about  his 
first  reaction  to  my  proposed  project. 

I  didn't  know  just  what  a  gamble  I 
was  taking.  Since  I  was  a  child  in  the 
fifth  grade  I  had  planned  to  study 
these  ancient  oceanic  predators,  and 
now,  after  three  years  of 
undergraduate  studies,  getting  some 
sharks  of  my  own  seemed  the  only 


eir  live-born 
redator-filled 
n.  Because  of 
decided  I  had 

___^   :ory  look  at 

newborn  feeding  habits  in  R. 
terraenovae.  And  so  I  began,  with  Dr. 
Lankford's  promise  of  support  and 
warnings  of  difficulties  that  only 
diligence  and  attention  to  detail 
might  minimize. 

My  first  step  was  to  determine  what 
these  newborn  sharks  were  feeding 
on,  and  the  only  way  to  do  this  was 
through  a  diet  analysis.  Before  sharks 
could  be  taken  back  to  the  lab  alive,  1 
needed  to  dissect  some  newborn 
sharks  to  see  what  they  had  been  eating. 


Over  the  next  week  my  friend,  Erica 
Weil  '03,  and  I  set  out  with  fishing 
poles  to  catch  more  neonates. 
Fortunately  the  fishermen  on  the  pier 
continued  to  be  generous.  Luckier 
than  we,  they  helped  us  collect  30 
sharks.  Once  I  got  the  sharks  back  to 
the  lab,  I  could  begin  the  dissections. 
With  a  quick  set  of  snips  up  through 
the  smooth  belly,  the  visceral  mass  of 
stomach,  liver,  spiral  valve  (shark 
intestine)  and  heart  were  readily 
accessible.  I  then  removed  the 
stomach  and  spiral  valve,  and  with 
much  anticipation  opened  them. 

The  first  shark  I  examined  was 

evidently  a  bottom  feeder,  and  not  a 

very  successful  one  at  that;  his 

stomach  and  spiral  valve  were 

filled  mostly  with  sand, 

with   only  a  bit  of 

heavily  digested 

animal  tissue. 

Subsequent 

individuals, 

however, 

would  yield 

fascinating  results. 

In  the  tiny  shark  stomachs,  I 
found  juvenile  fish  heads,  fish 
vertebrae,  crab  legs,  whole  crabs, 
shrimp  parts,  polychaetes  (marine 
worms),  pieces  of  algae,  seed  pods  and 
even  occasional  rocks.  Though  I 
would  spend  months  meticulously 
identifying  each  piece  of  each  shark's 
gut  contents,  from  this  initial 
dissection  it  was  evident  that  these 
newborn  sharks  led  heavily  on  both 
fish  and  crustaceans  (crabs  and 
shrimp)  in  the  wild. 

Learning  that  these  newborn  sharks 
were  fish  eaters,  or  piscivorous,  now 
opened  the  door  to  a  whole  new  set 
ol  questions  about  the  nutritional 
importance  of  prey  type  on  growth 
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The  Newfound 
World  of 
Newborn  Sharks 


by  Neil  Sanscrainte,  '03,  Biological  Sciences 
Major,  English  Minor 


"Shark!  There's  a  shark!" 

Immediately  turning  from  the  fishing  lure  I  was  tying,  I 
noticed  two  boys  running  toward  me  through  the  dark. 

"He  has  a  shark  for  you,"  yelled  the  blond  boy  on  the 
right.  I  dropped  my  pole  and  trotted  toward  the  direction 
he  was  pointing.  In  the  dim  lighting  of  the  fishing  pier  I 
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_n  i  was  uiimcu  io 

do,  as  this  shark  was  exactly  what  I  was  there  to  collect  — 
a  foot-long  newborn  Atlantic  sharpnose  shark. 

While  gently  working  the  two-inch  hook  out  of  the  small, 
yet  sharply  toothed,  pinkish  maw,  I  answered  the  expected 
questions  of  a  man  collecting  sharks. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  sharks? 

I'm  taking  them  back  to  the  Center  for  Marine  Science  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington.  There  I 
will  look  at  various  aspects  of  the  newborn  sharpnose 
shark's  feeding  habits. 

How  big  do  they  get? 
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About  four  feet,  when  fully  grown. 

What  kind  of  shark  is  this? 

The  Atlantic  sharpnose,  scientific 
name  Rhizoprionodon  terraenovae. 

Are  you  going  to  eat  them? 

No,  we  are  going  to  do  research  on 
them. 

Will  these  sharks  live  in  captivity? 

We  don't  know  yet. . . 

Several  weeks  before  I  began  the  shark 
collections,  my  faculty  adviser  at 
UNCW,  Dr.  Tom  Lankford,  and  I 
sat  down  to  discuss  our  expectations 
for  this  study.  As  an  undergraduate 
at  UNCW,  I  was  designing  my 
departmental  honors  project.  What  I 
had  in  mind  was  work  that  required 
a  precise  set  of  circumstances  and  was 
so  risky  that  very  few 
institutions  have 
attempted  it.  I 
wanted  to  do  live 
shark  research, 
something  never  done  before  at 
UNCW. 

"When  Neil  first  approached  me  and 
said  he  wanted  to  do  work  with 

sharks,    I    thought    'Oh    no ' 

Generally,  I  advise  students  to  avoid 
working  with  captive  sharks  because 
it's  a  very  challenging  endeavor.  As  I 
talked  with  Neil,  however,  I  realized 
that  here  is  a  person  who  is  capable, 
energetic,  and  driven  to  work  on 
sharks,"  Dr.  Lankford  said  about  his 
first  reaction  to  my  proposed  project. 

I  didn't  know  just  what  a  gamble  I 
was  taking.  Since  I  was  a  child  in  the 
fifth  grade  I  had  planned  to  study 
these  ancient  oceanic  predators,  and 
now,  after  three  years  of 
undergraduate  studies,  getting  some 
sharks  of  my  own  seemed  the  only 


logical  step. 

The  only  published  diet  study  of  adult 
R.  terraenovae  revealed  fish  to  be  the 
dominant  prey  type,  followed  by 
crustaceans,  and  the  diet  composition 
of  neonates  was,  until  now, 
undescribed.  Searching  thousands  of 
scientific  articles  from  the  last  50  years 
that  yielded  little  in  the  way  of 
newborn,  or  neonate,  shark  studies,  I 
began  to  realize  just  how  little  we  know 
about  the  early  life  history  of  sharks. 

Yet  from  April  through  May  right  off 
of  fishing  piers  here  in  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina  was  a  seemingly 
unlimited  supply  of  neonate  sharks. 
Every  spring,  female  sharpnose  come 
inshore  to  give  birth, 


attempting  to  shield  their  live-born 
pups  from  the  deep,  predator-filled 
waters  of  the  open  ocean.  Because  of 
this  super  abundance,  I  decided  I  had 
to  take  an  introductory  look  at 
newborn  feeding  habits  in  R. 
terraenovae.  And  so  I  began,  with  Dr. 
Lankford's  promise  of  support  and 
warnings  of  difficulties  that  only 
diligence  and  attention  to  detail 
might  minimize. 

My  first  step  was  to  determine  what 
these  newborn  sharks  were  feeding 
on,  and  the  only  way  to  do  this  was 
through  a  diet  analysis.  Before  sharks 
could  be  taken  back  to  the  lab  alive,  I 
needed  to  dissect  some  newborn 
sharks  to  see  what  they  bad  been  eating. 


Over  the  next  week  my  friend,  Erica 
Weil  '03,  and  I  set  out  with  fishing 
poles  to  catch  more  neonates. 
Fortunately  the  fishermen  on  the  pier 
continued  to  be  generous.  Luckier 
than  we,  they  helped  us  collect  30 
sharks.  Once  I  got  the  sharks  back  to 
the  lab,  I  could  begin  the  dissections. 
With  a  quick  set  of  snips  up  through 
the  smooth  belly,  the  visceral  mass  of 
stomach,  liver,  spiral  valve  (shark 
intestine)  and  heart  were  readily 
accessible.  I  then  removed  the 
stomach  and  spiral  valve,  and  with 
much  anticipation  opened  them. 

The  first  shark  I  examined  was 

evidently  a  bottom  feeder,  and  not  a 

very  successful  one  at  that;  his 

stomach  and  spiral  valve  were 

filled  mostly  with  sand, 

with   only   a   bit  of 

heavily  digested 

animal  tissue. 

Subsequent 

individuals, 

howeve  r, 

would  yield 

fascinating  results. 

In  the  tiny  shark  stomachs,  I 
found  juvenile  fish  heads,  fish 
vertebrae,  crab  legs,  whole  crabs, 
shrimp  parts,  polychaetes  (marine 
worms),  pieces  of  algae,  seed  pods  and 
even  occasional  rocks.  Though  I 
would  spend  months  meticulously 
identifying  each  piece  of  each  shark's 
gut  contents,  from  this  initial 
dissection  it  was  evident  that  these 
newborn  sharks  led  heavily  on  both 
fish  and  crustaceans  (crabs  and 
shrimp)  in  the  wild. 

Learning  that  these  newborn  sharks 
were  fish  eaters,  or  piscivorous,  now 
opened  the  door  to  a  whole  new  set 
of  questions  about  the  nutritional 
importance  of  prey  type  on  growth 
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rates  of  the  sharks,  and  about  their  hunting  behavior.  This 
was  an  exciting  discovery. 

Dr.  Lankford  and  I  decided  that  my  next  task  should  be 
to  bring  some  of  these  newborn  sharpnose  back  to 
UNCW's  Center  for  Marine  Science  (CMS)  alive.  We 
didn't  have  the  specifics  for  any  experiment  worked  out 
yet;  first  I  needed  to  know  if  I  could  keep  these  sharks 
alive  in  captivity.  And  the  sooner  they  were  in  the  tanks, 
the  sooner  they  could  acclimate  themselves  to  their  new 
environment. 

Behind  the  Center  for  Marine  Science  at  the  university 
were  12  six-foot  in  diameter,  500  liter  circular  tanks.  These 
would  be  perfect  for  the  size  sharks  I  was  getting,  and 
during  the  summer  they  would  not  be  used  by  graduate 
students.  This  was  the  first  of  many  circumstances  that 
would  have  to  come  together  perfectly  in  order  for  me  to 
keep  captive  sharks. 


It  was  close  to  midnight  when  I  and  friends  from  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  (most  of  whom  were  more  arts  than 
sciences:  a  theatre  major,  two  creative  writing  majors,  a 
teaching  major  and  a  veterinary  technician)  arrived  at  the 
Carolina  Beach  Pier.  We  carried  plastic  tubs  (to  transport 
the  baby  sharks  from  the  pier),  bait  (two  frozen  croakers), 
a  bucket  (with  a  long  rope  tied  to  the  handle  to  lift  water 
up  from  30  feet  below),  and  our  fishing  poles  out  to  the 
end  of  the  950-foot  pier.  I  made  my  way  around  the  pier, 
explaining  who  we  were  to  all  the  fishermen  there  and 
that  we  would  be  glad  to  take  any  unwanted  sharks  off  of 
their  hands.  Once  again,  they  were  happy  to  help  us;  and, 
once  again,  they  were  much  better  shark-fishers  than  we 
were.  Out  of  the  60-some  little  sharpnose  I  used  that 
summer,  only  three  were  caught  by  me  and  my  friends. 

Now,  I  was  ready  to  run  a  captive  experiment  on  these 
newborns.  Eighteen  sharks  were  divided  into  six  tanks 


The  Significance  of  Neil  Sanscrainte  s  Research 


Dr.  Thomas  E.  Lankford  Jr., 
assistant  professor  of  biological 
sciences,  faculty  supervisor,  for 
"Feeding  ecology  of  neonate 
Atlantic  sharpnose  sharks 
(Rhizoprionodon  terraenovae): 
field  and  laboratory  observations' 


Neil's  research  has  identified  effective  techniques  for 
transporting  and  maintaining  live  sharks  in  captivity. 
These  techniques  will  enable  future  students  to  build 
upon  his  research,  shedding  additional  light  on  the 
mysterious  newborn  phase  of  this  species'  life  cycle.  In 
fact,  Jen  Nomides  (marine  biology  '04)  is  currently 
pursuing  her  honors  research  based  upon  Neil's  findings. 
The  fact  that  Neil  accomplished  his  research  as  an 
undergraduate  student  while  balancing  his  curricular 
studies  (major  in  marine  biology,  minor  in  English)  is  a 
testament  to  his  talents  and  motivation.  His  enthusiasm 
and  intellectual  curiosity  embody  the  spirit  of  the  honors 
scholar  program  at  UNCW. 

"Introducing  our  honors  students  to  the  process  of 
scientific  research  is  an  extremely  rewarding  aspect  of 


faculty  service.  It  is  especially  gratifying  when  students 
embrace  this  opportunity,  demonstrate  personal  and 
intellectual  growth,  and  build  upon  these  experiences 
in  their  future  endeavors,"  Lankford  said. 

The  UNCW  Honors  Scholar  Program  provides 
academically  talented  students  with  creative 
opportunities  and  unique  educational  experiences  in 
close  interaction  with  faculty  mentors.  The  Departmental 
Honors  Program  in  biological  sciences  provides  exposure 
to  all  phases  of  the  scientific  method,  including 
hypothesis  formulation,  experimental  design, 
statistical  analysis  and  scientific  writing.  The  proximity 
of  UNCW  to  the  marine  environment,  its  exceptional 
facilities  for  marine  research  provided  through  the 
Department  of  Biological  Sciences  and  the  Center  for 
Marine  Science  and  the  university's  commitment  to 
excellence  in  undergraduate  education  create  unique 
opportunities  for  undergraduate  study.  Neil  is  well 
prepared  to  continue  his  research  on  sharks  as  a 
graduate  student  at  Florida  State  University.  "We  are 
proud  of  his  accomplishments  and  look  forward  to  his 
future  achievements,"  Lankford  said. 
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(n=3  sharks  per  tank).  Three  tanks  were  fed  an  anchovy  newborn  behavior." 

diet  and  three  a  brown  shrimp  diet.  From  comparing  «,.  „     .  .   ,  T ,  ...  ,    ,,  .  ,,„  ,     ... 

_  :  You  really  think  1  have  pubhshable  material?    1  asked  in 

the  changes  in  length  and  weight  during  the  experiment,  ,.  ■    r  r 

I  could  determine  which  feeding  treatment  promoted 

faster  growth  in  the  neonates.  By  running  statistical  tests  Absolutely,    he  replied. 

on  these  measurements,  I  was  able  to  find  that  sharks 

that  fed  on  anchovies  gained  a  significantly  greater 

amount  of  weight  than  did  the  sharks  feeding  on  shrimp.  "Catch  any  sharks?" 

As  I  measured  how  much  the  sharks  ate  every  day,  I  also  ~,     P  ,  ,     ,     ,       ,.    c  ,  .    «XT 

.    .     „      ,  Ihe  hsherman  looked  at  his  feet  as  he  answered.    No, 

but  I  saw  a  guy  get  one  last  night." 

"How  big  was  it?"  I  quickly  asked. 


found  that  the  sharks  were  eating  statistically  the  same 

amount     of    food     in     both 

treatments. 


"UNCWis  exceptional 
in  that  it  has  both  the 
laboratory  to  facilitate 
such  work,  and  also 
professors. . .  who  allow 
students  the  opportunity 
to  prove  they  are 
capable  of  attempting 
unconventional 
scientific  research. " 


From  the  increased  rate  of  growth 
in  fish-fed  sharks,  I  concluded  that 
the  anchovies  were  a  nutritionally 
superior  prey  item  for  these  neonate 
sharpnose.  The  fact  that  fish  were 
the  dominant  prey  type  in  the  diet 
analysis  seemed  to  suggest  that  wild 
sharks  were  seeking  out  this 
advantageous  prey.  To  be  certain, 
however,  I  had  to  give  the  sharks 
the  choice  between  eating  a  live  fish 
or  a  live  shrimp. 

While  I  had  been  fortunate  to  get 

significant  results  from  the  captive 

neonate  growth  experiment,  no 

conclusive  preference  came  from 

several  prey-preference  trials  I  ran. 

It  was  now  late  August,  and  the 

water  temperature  in  the  tanks  had  .  . 

*  .    .  experiments  started, 

long  ago  risen  above  the  upper  comfort  limit  for  these  young 

sharks.  They  exhibited  little  hunting  behavior,  and  statistical      UNCW  is  exceptional  in  that  it  has  both  the  laboratory 

tests  revealed  nothing  definite  about  preference.  to  facilitate  such  work  and  professors  such  as  Dr.  Lankford, 

who  allow  students  the  opportunity  to  prove  they  are 

Unbeknownst  to  me,  my  work  was  drawing  some  li      c  „        *■  i  :c  u 

;  &  capable  or  attempting  unconventional  scientific  research. 

attention  from  the  scientific  community.  Dr.  Lankford's      ir  u  ..  j   •       *u 

It  we  continue  having  success  studying  these  neonate 

sharpnose,  this  could  be  the  beginning  of  a  very  unique 

research  program  at  UNCW  as  a  select  group  of 

undergraduate  students  in  the  country  with  the  capacity 

to  work  with  captive  sharks. 


-  NEIL  SANSCRAINTE 


"Oh,  about  this  big,"  he  mumbled, 
holding  his  hands  about  a  foot 
apart.  A  sharpnose  pup  —  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  it  had  to  be! 

It  was  April  once  again,  a  year  from 
when  I  first  scouted  the  piers  for 
sharks.  Incredibly,  Dr.  Lankford 
was  allowing  undergraduates  after 
me  to  continue  the  neonate  research 
that  I  had  started  the  spring  before. 
In  fact,  his  apprehension  about 
shark  research  was  gone.  The  risks 
had  not  disappeared  -  considerable 
rainfall  was  keeping  the  tank 
salinities  too  low  -  but  I  had  learned 
so  much  in  the  last  year  that  he  was 
willing  to  try  again.  Set  to  graduate 
from  UNCW  in  three  weeks,  I  was 
sticking  around  to  help  get  the  new 


friend,  Dr.  John  Carlson,  a  scientist  at  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Lab  in  Panama  City,  Fla.,  heard  of  my  captive 
shark  success,  and  he  became  intrigued  with  the  idea  of 
conducting  similar  physiological  studies  at  his  facility. 
When  I  visited  him  while  researching  graduate  schools  in 
Florida,  he  graciously  gave  me  a  detailed  tour  of  his  lab. 
While  we  were  talking,  he  suggested  that  I  should  submit 
my  work  to  a  journal. 

"Even  if  it's  just  a  note  in  a  journal,  this  is  new  stuff," 
Carlson  said.  "We  don't  know  anything  about  early 


As  for  me,  the  work  I  was  able  to  do  at  UNCW  helped 
prepare  me  for  the  shark  research  I  will  be  doing  as  a 
graduate  student.  And  no  matter  where  or  how  tar  I  go, 
I  will  always  long  tor  the  time  when  I  had  20  baby  sharks 
in  my  care  as  a  very  excited  undergrad.  From  now  on, 
springtime  for  me  will  always  be  the  season  of  sharks. 
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From  left:  Zeb  Wright,  Kristin  PaSard  and  Dr.  Milan  Dluhy 
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Great  Decisions,  Political  Science  495,  is  year  '02-'03.  "I  definitely  think  that  my  experience  with 
UNCWs  participatory  research  and  discussion  Great  Decisions  has  further  prepared  me  for  future  plans 
course.  Sponsored  by  the  Foreign  Policy  in  law  school."  Kristen  plans  to  enter  The  Norman  Adrian 
Association,  founded  in  1 9 1 8  to  educate  Americans  about  Wiggins  School  of  Law  at  Campbell  University, 
international  issues  affecting  their  lives,  the  Great  Students  may  take  the  Great  Decisions  course  for  either 
Decisions  program  engages  students  in  the  pursuit  of  one  credk  or  as  a  full  three-credit  course.  Students  taking 
informed  and  proactive  positions  on  current  issues  the  course  for  one  credit  are  responsible  for  attending  the 
affecting  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Great  Decisions  is  currently  series  0f  lectures,  for  research  and  submission  of  the 
used  in  over  150  colleges  and  universities,  as  well  as  vvriting  assignment  and  for  participation  in  the  break- 
continuing  education  departments  at  these  schools,  out  discussions  that  follow  each  lecture. 

according  to  Michael  Lucivero,  program  manager  for  the  .  _ 

...  .    .  ...  Ir  taken  tor  mil  credit,  the  program  requires  the 

Foreign  Policy  Association.  Mr.  Lucivero  said  the  program  ,  .  . 

.  i-i  development  and  implementation  or  a  range  or 

is  mostly  used  to  augment  curriculum  areas  having  to  do  ..       .  .  .     .     .  .      ,  ...     „     ,  „    .  r 

...  ....  coordination  and  leadership  skills,  students  enrolled  tor 

three  credits  become  course  leaders 


engagement. 


with  international  relations  or  U.S. 
foreign  policy. 

The  Foreign  Policy  Association 
publishes  a  textbook  for  the 
political  science  class  with 
contributions  from  leading 
contemporary  scholars  on  current 
critical  issues  of  global  significance. 
"Great  Decisions  is  ideal  for  these 
classes  because  the  book  gives 
background  about  each  topic  as 
well  as  current  policy  choices  facing 
policy  makers,"  Mr.  Lucivero  said. 

After  receiving  the  book,  students 

in  PLS  495  are  assigned  to  seminars 

to  debate  and  discuss  background 

issues  surrounding  each  topic  and 

the  potential  consequences  of 

actions  available  to  the  United 

States,  in  particular.  Topics  for  the 

recent    year's    Great    Decisions    program    were: 

Multilateralism  vs.  Unilateralism;  Afghanistan;  U.S.  - 

Saudi  Relations,  Nigeria;  World  Trade  and  Food  Policy; 

China;  European  Integration;  and  Women's  Rights. 

Students  are  evaluated  on  the  quality  of  submitted  written 
abstracts  on  each  position  topic,  their  research  and 
articulation  of  each  position,  and  the  quality  of  their 
defense  of  their  own  educated  opinions. 

"I  think  that  Great  Decisions  is  an  excellent  opportunity 


Foreign  policy  in  a 
democracy  is  about 
choices  that  can  be 
sustained  only 
through  public 


» 


and  assume  considerable 
responsibility.  Course  leaders 
coordinate  each  of  the  public 
lectures,  invite  a  distinguished 
scholar  to  speak  and  plan  all  details 
of  the  event,  including  publicity 
as  well  as  budgets  and 
honorariums. 


NOEL  V.  LATEEF, 

PRESIDENT  AND  CEO  OF  THE  FOREIGN 

POLICY  ASSOCIATION, 

SPONSORING  AGENCY  OF 

GREAT  DECISIONS 


Course  leaders  must  also 
demonstrate  fundamentals  of 
assessment  and  evaluation  as  they 
score  each  speaker,  event  and  the 
quality  of  break-out  sessions. 
Course  leaders  peer-evaluate  the 
student-submitted  abstracts  before 
handing  them  in  to  faculty. 

The     past     year's     leadership 

committee  included,  in  addition 

to  Kristin  Packard,  chair:  Zeb 

Wright,       04,         community 

publicity;  Brooke  Johnson,  '04,  campus  publicity;  and 

Carrie  Schupp,  '04,  logistics  and  finance.  "The  usual 

enrollment  is  between  55-60  students.  We  need  16,  or 

two  course  leaders  per  topic"  said  W.  Lee  Johnston,  Ph.D., 

professor  of  political  science  and  coordinator  or  the 

program  lor  the  last  two  years. 

Great  Decisions  was  begun  at  UNCW  in  2001  by 
Johnston  and  Milan  Dluhy,  Ph.D.,  former  chair  or  the 
political  science  department  with  Dr.  Johnston.  Today, 
for  students  of  varied  foreign  policy  interest  levels  to  Ravmonde  Weinberg,  Ph.D.,  works  with  the  students 
become  more  knowledgeable  as  well  as  exchange  thoughts  to  organize  the  discussion  groups  and  the  lecture  series, 
with  their  peers,"  said  Kristin  Packard,  '03,  chair  of  the  For  the  lecture  series,  "About  80  percent  of  the  audiences 
16-student  Course  Leadership  Committee  for  academic     come  from  the  campus,  and  the  rest  from  the  greater 
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Wilmington  community.  Many 
lectures  have  audiences  of  1 00  people 
or  more,"  Dluhy  said. 

Kleinberg  serves  as  student  adviser  for 
the  program.  Students  seek  her 
direction  on  the  presentation  of  the 
public  lectures.  This  year  Kleinberg 
was  instrumental  in  bringing  Robert 
Keohane,  Ph.D.,  of  Duke  University 
to  the  UNCW  campus.  "Keohane  is 
well  known  in  the  field  of  international 
relations  for  his  work  on  complex 
interdependency  -  a  paradigm  that 
looks  at  the  nature  of  relations  between 
states,"  Kleinberg  said. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
the  Department  of  Political  Science 
have  made  the  program  unique  to 
UNCW  by  extending  considerable 
effort  and  investment  to  producing  a 
quality  lecture  series  from  which  the 
entire  community  benefits.  According 
to  Dluhy,  it  is  this  investment  of 
faculty/student  commitment  and 
administrative  support  that  has 
enabled  UNCW  to  attract  some  of  the 
best  scholars  and  lecturers  in  the  area 
to  participate  in  the  program.  This 
year,  in  particular,  the  program  was 
able  to  bring  some  of  the  best  speakers 
and  nationally  well-known  scholars  to 
campus. 

Thomas  J.  Barth,  Ph.  D.,  current 
chair  of  the  political  science 
department,  is  excited  about  the 
program's  future.  "Great  Decisions  is 
a  great  investment  for  the  university 
on  many  levels.  It  provides  an 
opportunity  for  students  to  learn 
from  a  varienty  of  expert  speakers  on 
foreign  affairs  and  engage  in 
stimulating  discussion.  Consistent 
with  the  university  mission,  it  also 
provides  unique  learning 
opportunities  for  the  community," 
Barth  said. 

Zeb  Wright,  '04,  will  become  the 


The  Keohane  Lecture: 
Multilateralism  vs.  Unilateralism 


Dr.  Keohane 


Under   what 

circumstances 

might         a 

multilateral 

approach  to 

foreign  crises 

be         most 

advantageous? 

And  when  is  a 

unilateral 

approach 

warranted?   Only  a  state  as  powerful 

as  the  United  States  has  a  choice 

between  the  two  strategies,  according 

to      Dr.      Robert     0.      Keohane 

of  Duke  University,  a  nationally 

recognized  theorist. 

Keohane  is  widely  published  and  has 
served  on  the  faculties  of  Swarthmore 
College,  Stanford  University,  Brandeis 
University  and  Harvard  University. 
His  honors  include  a  Guggenheim 
Fellowship  and  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Academy  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Keohane  has  served  as 
president  of  both  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  and  the 
International  Studies  Association.  He 
is  the  author  of  After  Hegemony: 
Cooperation  and  Discord  in  the  World 
Political  Economy,  for  which  he  was 
awarded  the  second  annual 
Grawemeyer  Award  for  Ideas 
Improving  World  Order.  He  received 
this  award  in  1989. 


chairperson  for  the  Course  Leadership 
Committee  this  fall.  "The  2004  Great 
Decisions  lecture  series  takes  place 
during  a  time  when  interest  in 
international  affairs  is  the  greatest  in 
years.  I  look  forward  to  integrating 


Dr.  Keohane  delivered  the  Great 
Decisions  lecture  series'  most 
popular  lecture  on  April  16,  2003,  at 
the  height  of  the  debate  over  the 
question  of  multilateral  support  or 
unilateral  action  to  attain  the  U.S. 
foreign  policy  objective  of  regime 
change  in  Iraq. 

The  Keohane  Lecture  filled  Bryan 
Auditorium  in  Morton  Hall  for  a 
discursive  examination  of  the  benefits, 
liabilities,  sustainability  and 
suitability  of  both  strategies  in 
managing  an  ever-changing  geo- 
political landscape.  The  lecture  was 
noted  for  the  timeliness  of  its 
subject,  but  as  Dr.  Lee  Johnston  said, 
"We  always  have  crises  in  foreign 
policy.  That's  why  it's  always  called 
Great  Decisions.  There  is  never  a  time 
in  world  affairs  when  a  mediocre 
decision  will  do." 

The  Keohane  Lecture  was  presented 
with  the  help  and  support  of  the 
Office  of  the  Provost,  Academic 
Affairs;  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  the 
Office  of  International  Programs;  and 
the  Department  of  Political  Science. 
Dr.  Keohane  donated  a  significant 
portion  of  his  honorarium  back  to  the 
Great  Decisions  program. 

Photo  of  Dr.  Keohane  submitted  by  The  Political 
Science  Department,  Duke  University. 


more  community  involvement  into 
the  lectures  and  discussion  groups.  We 
are  very  lucky  to  be  in  a  university  and 
community  setting  that  allows  for  such 
discussion,"  Wright  said. 
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SERVING    UP 


The  Servant  of  Two  Masters 


if-  §s 


by  Frank  Trimble,  department  chair, 
Communications  Studies 


"  I  HAVE  DONE  A  HARD  DAY'S  WORK,  AND  I  DARE  SAY 
I  HAD  MY  SHORTCOMINGS,  BUT  I  HOPE  THAT  IN 
CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  FUN  OF  THE  THING,  ALL 
THESE  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  WILL  FORGIVE  ME." 


With  these  words,  the  character  Truffaldino 
concludes  Carlo  Goldoni's  comic  romp  titled 
The  Servant  of  Two  Masters.  On  Feb.  27 
through  March  2,  the  UNCW  Department  of  Art  and 
Theatre  presented  Edward  J.  Dent's  English  version  of 
this  humorous  play  on  the  Kenan  Auditorium  stage.  The 
production,  perhaps  the  first  full-fledged  commedia  dell  arte 
presentation  in  Wilmington,  was  the  culmination  of 
production  meetings,  scholarly  discussions,  and  rehearsals 
over  a  period  of  several  months.  Fertile  ground  for 
collaboration  between  faculty  and  students,  the  process  of 
staging  The  Servant  of  Two  Masters  married  traditional 
research,  historical  exploration  and  artistic  expression.  The 
UNCW  production  was  designed  as  both  homage  to 
commedia  dell  arte  in  its  original  form  and  as  a  tribute  to 
modern  comedy. 


One  of  the  earliest  forms  of  theatre,  the  traditions  of 
commedia  dell' arte  arose  in  16th  century  Renaissance  Italy. 
Beginning  with  street  performers  wearing  masks  to  draw 
attention  to  themselves,  the  players  soon  formed  troupes 
portraying  more  defined  characters  (or  zanni),  and 
commedia  took  shape.  Using  a  basic  plot  line  or  scenario, 
commedia  performers  relied  on  clever  improvisation 
(known  as  lazzi)  to  embellish  individual  stock  characters 
and  their  exchanges.  Dialogue  and  action  usually  took 
the  form  of  base  or  slapstick  comedy  involving  crude  jokes, 
bodily  functions  or  political  satire.  Contemporary 
descendants  of  commedia  dell  arte  include  vaudeville, 
melodrama  and  farce. 

Exaggerated  physical  activity  is  a  hallmark  of  the  genre. 
In  some  fashion,  commedia  is  a  vehicle  for  the  body  as 
opera  is  for  the  voice.  Little  psychology  or  character 
development  is  involved.  Rather,  the  physical  and  vocal 
animation  of  a  given  moment  is  the  primary 
entertainment. 

Since  the  body  is  the  primary  comedic  vehicle,  costumes 
are  an  integral  element  of  commedia  productions.  The 
elaborate  wardrobe  designed  and  constructed  by  Tommy 
Macon,  assistant  professor  of  art  and  theatre,  and  his 
students  creatively  called  attention  to  each  character's 
unique  personality  traits,  appropriately  exaggerating  the 
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actor's  mimicry,  movement  and  muse.  The  costumes  had 
to  be  originally  designed  and  sewn  for  the  production,  as 
no  available  stock  items  were  consistent  with  the  show's 
concept  or  caricatured  style. 

The  2003  UNCW  production  of  The  Servant  of  Two 
Masters  served  as  an  associate  entry  in  the  Kennedy  Center 
American  College  Theater  Festival  (KCACTF).  Directed 
by  Frank  Trimble,  professor  and  chair  of  communication 
studies,  and  produced  by  Donald  Furst,  professor  and 
chair  of  art  and  theatre,  the  production  was  a  collaborative 
faculty-student  effort.  Jonathan  Scholten,  '03,  a  senior 
theatre  major,  served  as  scenic  designer,  with  supervision 
by  Tom  Macie,  professor  of  art  and  theatre.  The  show's 
lighting  designer  and  technical  director  was  Scott 


McElheney,  assistant  professor  of  art  and  theatre;  costume 
design  was  provided  by  Tommy  Macon  and  students  from 
costume  and  makeup  studio.  Student  stage  managers  were 
Kelly  Sweitzer  '05,  Max  Darby  '05  and  Sara  Meek  '04. 
The  core  of  the  production  was  brilliantly  led  by  12 
talented  and  dedicated  student  actors  supported  by  dozens 
of  student  designers  and  technicians.  Based  on  the 
KCACTF  guest  adjudication,  Michael  Rosander  '04  as 
Truffaldino,  and  Justin  Geer  '03  as  Florindo  Aretusi,  were 
selected  to  compete  in  next  year's  Irene  Ryan  Scholarship 
competition,  a  prestigious  honor.  The  UNCW  production 
of  this  historic  masterpiece  was  a  highlight  of  the  academic 
year  and  an  extraordinary  experience  for  company  and 
audience  alike. 


Hooked  on  Costuming:  Anna  Purifoy 


Anna  Purifoy  '05  finished  her  costume  practicum  on 
the  productions  of  Born  Yesterday  and  70  Scenes  of 
Halloween  during  the  fall  2002  production  schedule 
when  Tommy  Macon  asked  her  if  she  would  like  a  work 
assistantship  for  20  hours  for  Servant  of  Two  Masters. 

Anna  entered  the  university  as  an  undecided  major 
but  brought  to  UNCW  some  interest  in  theatre  from 
having  worked  on  costumes  for  junior  high  school  plays. 
According  to  Anna,  it  was  the  theatre  club,  S.T.A.G.E. 
Company,  that  really  pulled  her  into  theatre  arts  at 
UNCW  in  her  first  semester  at  college.  Now,  Anna  has 
a  difficult  time  deciding  which  theatre  class  remains 
her  favorite.   Her  Theatre  242  class  with  Scott 
McElheney,  assistant  professor  of  art  and  theatre, 
technical  director  and  lighting  and  sound  designer,  "was 
hard  to  beat,"  she  said.  She  loved  243,  costume  and 
makeup  studio,  and  she  is  looking  forward  to  taking 
241,  properties  and  scene  painting,  from  Tom  Macie, 
professor  of  art  and  theatre,  in  fall  '03.  But  it  was  after 
working  on  Servant  that  Anna  said  she  knew  she  was 
truly  "hooked"  on  theatre  and  behind-the-scenes  work. 
She  really  loves  costume  design  and  is  considering  it  as 
a  possible  career. 

The  Collaborative  Style 

"It  is  so  much  fun,"  Anna  said.  "You  really  get  to  know 
the  professors  in  art  and  theatre."  According  to  Anna, 
everyone  working  on  a  production  forms  such  a  close 
community,  and  on  Servant  "we  just  laughed  and  laughed 
while  we  worked  and  talked  and  talked.  The  work  just 


seemed  to  go  so  quickly,"  Anna 
said.  "It  was  just  so  exciting 
to  be  such  an  integral  part  of  a 
production  like  this.  It  was  such 
a  team  effort." 

Of  working  with  Tommy  Macon 

j^^  AH     anc' tne  otner  professors  in  art 

m  M  and  theatre,  Anna  said  "They 

I  fl  really  let  you  suggest  things. 

Purifoy  When  you  have  a  problem,  they 

might  know  the  solution,  but 
they  let  you  work  through  it  and  encourage  you  to 
problem-solve  on  your  own,  with  their  support."  Tommy 
Macon  instilled  confidence  in  Anna  by  demonstrating 
both  his  willingness  to  be  a  hands-on  instructor  and  by 
his  example  of  competence  and  ability.  "He  is  just  so 
talented,"  she  said.  "He  really  knows  what  he  is  doing 
and  that  was  so  exciting." 

At  weekly  production  meetings  for  Servant,  the 
professors  who  instructed  the  students  gauged  the 
progress  of  the  work  and  decided  on  plans  for  the  up- 
coming week.  Anna  said  the  time  limits  and  the 
deadlines,  the  last  minute  changes  and  the  challenges 
of  special  problems  forced  her  to  make  decisions,  to 
plan  and  to  think  ahead.  What  she  learned  from  all  the 
professors  involved  in  Servant  was  "that  probably  what 
you  think  you  are  supposed  to  do  is  what  you  are 
supposed  to  do,"  said  Anna.  Trusting  instincts  and 
critical  thinking  then  become  habits. 
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Sewing  r T 


by  Tommy  Macon, 

Assistant  Professor,  Art  &  Theatre 


I  am  often  asked,  "What 
is  it  that  you  do  at 
UNCW?"  When  I  reply 
that  I  design  the  costumes  for 
the  university  theatre  and 
teach  costume  related  courses 
I  am  often  met  with  surprised 
expressions  and  interrogative 
responses.  "We  have  those 
types  of  classes  at  UNCW? 
People  can  learn  to  sew  here? 
The  costumes  for  the 
productions  are  actually 
created  here  on  campus?"  Of 
course  my  response  to 
all  of  the  aforementioned 
inquisitions  is  a  resounding 
"YES!" 

Students  in  my  Theatre  243  costume 
and  make-up  lab  help  create  all  the 
costumes  for  our  four-show 
production  season.  In  this  course,  as 
in  most  of  my  classes,  the  students 
learn  valuable  skills  and  techniques 
through  practical  experience  in  an 
interactive  laboratory  situation.  The 
students  garner  a  great  deal  of 
responsibility  because  the  products  of 
their  classroom  activities  are  not 
merely  for  practice  but  for  practical 
use.  Given  the  financial  constraints 
our  department  faces,  the  students' 
enterprise  helps  me  and  the  costume 
shop  manager  (who  works  nine  hours 
per  week)  to  create  the  costumes 
necessary  for  each  production.  For  the 
students  it  is  an  immersion 
experience! 

Servant  of  Two   Masters  was   a 


Up 


wonderful  example  of  successful 
classroom  collaboration.  After 
working  for  about  five  weeks  with  the 
director  and  the  rest  of  the  design 
team  to  create  the  designs  for  the 
show,  the  students  and  I  began  a  six- 
week  build  period  that  resulted  in  10 
really  lovely  and  outrageous  commedia 
ensembles.  As  the  students  enter  my 
243  class  for  the  first  time  each 
semester,  they  have  sewing  skills  that 
vary  from  nominal  to  none.  They 
learn  to  use  the  sewing  machines, 
hand  sew  and  even  create  costume 
crafts  needed  for  the  actual  show 
costumes.  As  you  can  guess,  there  is 
a  lot  of  trial  and  error  and  many 
things  are  done  more  than  once.  In 
the  end  the  students  realize  that  they 
can  create  things  they  never  imagined 
and  they  have  a  terrific  sense  of 
accomplishment  and  pride  in  their 


Dramaturgy, 
Costume  Design  and 
Construction 


creations.  While  helping  on 
Servant,  the  students  gained 
experience  in  making 
period  dresses,  men's  period 
coats,  breeches  and  even 
fabric.  Two  of  the  costumes 
were  made  from  hand- 
produced  diamond  fabric 
created  by  cutting  four 
colors  of  fabric  into  squares 
and  sewing  them  back 
together.  While  everything 
is  closely  supervised  by  me 
and  the  shop  manager  and 
we  do  a  fair  amount  of  the 
sewing,  the  shows  could 
never  be  mounted  without  the  help 
of  the  students.  In  return,  they  gain 
valuable  skills  that  will  help  them 
throughout  their  careers  and  a  respect 
for  the  people  in  the  costume  shop 
who  make  them  look  beautiful. 

Servant  is  also  a  good  example  of  the 
quality  we  hope  to  achieve  on  each 
production  in  the  future.  We  have 
always  maintained  a  professional 
approach  in  every  aspect  of  our 
productions  while  upholding  the 
highest  possible  academic  standards. 
As  we  near  the  construction  or  our 
new  facility,  The  Cultural  Arts 
Building,  I  hope  that  the  community 
will  recognize  our  commitment  by 
continuing  their  patronage  and 
increasing  their  financial  support. 
Together,  we  can  build  an  even  better 
program  for  the  benefit  or  UNCW 
and  Wilmington. 
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The  Sciences 

Research  and  the  Student  Experience 


Lynn  Leonard,  Ph.D. 

One  of  the  points  of  pride 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  is  the  value 
placed  on  student-centered, 
professional  faculty  "who  consider 
their  scholarly  practice,  research  and 
creative  activities  essential 
complements  of  effective  teaching" 
{College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Mission 
Statement).  The  scholars  who 
comprise  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  have  a  passion  for  their 
fields  of  study  and  are  eager  to  share 
an  appreciation  of  their  disciplines 
with  students.  There  is  no  better 
example  of  these  qualities  than  Lynn 
Leonard,  Ph.D.,  associate  professor 
and  graduate  coordinator  in  the 
Department  of  Earth  Sciences. 

"I  always  knew  I  wanted  to  be  a 

geologist,"  Leonard  said.  "I  have 

been  collecting  rocks  since 

I  was  3  years  old.  In 

college  I  declared  a 

geology  major  after 

my  first  class  and, 

under  the 

direction  of 

s  e  v  e  r  a 

enthusiastic 


Dr.  Lynn  Leonard 
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Teaching  teachers:  Dr.  Leonard  works  with  high  school  teachers  from  the 
NC-LN STAR  program  to  promote  science  education. 

professors,  I  focused  on  coastal     those  research  opportunities  with 
geology  and  decided  to  pursue     students." 

graduate  study."  At  UNCw/;  Leonard  has  been  able  to 

It  was  during  the  pursuit  of  her  do  both.  She  maintains  an  active 
master's  degree  that  Leonard  research  program  of  which  graduate 
developed  her  passion  for  teaching,  students  and  undergraduate  students 
As  she  puts  it,  "After  teaching  my  first  are  an  integral  part.  "Dr.  Leonard's 
class  as  a  teaching  assistant,  I  was  enthusiasm  for  research  and  science 
hooked!  I  knew  immediately  act  like  a  whirlpool,  sucking  both 
that  I  wanted  a  career  that  student  and  collaborator  into  the 
allowed  me  to  pursue  project,"  said  Courtney  Hackney, 
research  Ph.D.,  professor  of  biological 
and  to  sciences  and  a  colleague  of  Leonard's, 
share  "One  forgets  how  much  work  and 
time  are  spent  because  it's  so  much 
fun.  Students  that  work  with  her, 
leave  her  with  eyes  wide  open  and 
can't  wait  to  start  their  next  research 
project.  With  Lynn,  science  is  fun." 

Currently  seven  graduate  students 

and  one  undergraduate  intern  work 

in  Leonard's  lab.  Together  they  are 

trying  to  quantify  how  changes  in 

Ji  i       [vl       ^  \         hydrologic     regime     affect 

I*  A     w^m  sediment    transport    and 

HI  Il^< 


Field  studies  in  the  Everglades 

deposition  in  a  variety  of  coastal  environments  including 
the  marshes  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  swamps  of  the 
Cape  Fear  River,  the  Everglades  and  the  continental  shelf. 
Their  efforts  quantifying  sediment  transport  on  the 
continental  shelf  are  part  of  UNCWs  Coastal  Ocean 
Research  and  Monitoring  Program  funded  by  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA).  Their 
studies  identifying  changes  in  tidal  regime  are  associated 
with  the  dredging  of  the  Cape  Fear  River  funded  by  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (USACE),  and  studies  on 
the  effects  of  changing  surface  flow  on  particle  transport 
in  the  Everglades  are  funded  by  the  National  Park  Service. 

"My  students  are  an  indispensable  part  of  my  work," 
Leonard  said.  "I  thoroughly  enjoy  every  aspect  of  the 
mentor/student  relationship  whether  it  is  in  the  field, 
laboratory  or  social  setting.  We  are  a  team  in  the  fullest 
sense,  and  I  could  not  do  it  without  them." 

Her  students  feel  similarly.  "Dr.  Lynn  Leonard  is  a 
fundamental  driving  force  behind  many  students'  graduate 
research,"  said  Alex  Croft,  a  recent  M.S.  graduate  in 
geology.  "Her  steadfast  enthusiasm  and  expansive 
knowledge  of  coastal  and  estuarine  hydrology  and 
sediment  dynamics  has  proved  vital  for  much  of  my  thesis 
work.  The  student/adviser  relationship  has  far  exceeded 
any  prior  graduate  school  expectations  of  mine.  Her  door 
is  always  open,  making  the  students'  needs  her  top  priority. 
Working  under  Dr.  Leonard  has  also  allowed  me  a  wide 
variety  of  research  opportunities,  ranging  from  the  Cape 
Fear  River  swamps  to  the  southeastern  North  Carolina 
coastal  marshes,  to  the  sloughs  and  tree  islands  of  the 
Everglades.  Having  her  as  my  graduate  adviser  has  been  a 
very  positive  and  memorable  experience,  one  which  will 


not  be  forgotten." 

Of  Leonard's  range  of  expertise,  Hackney  says,  "It  is 
surprising  how  broad  her  knowledge  is.  She  is  not  just  a 
geologist  but  a  well-trained  scientist  competent  in  many 
areas  outside  geology."  Leonard  is  one  of  the  principal 
scientists  monitoring  the  effects  of  increased  tidal  range 
on  the  Cape  Fear  River  ecosystem  due  to  the  deepening 
of  the  Wilmington  Harbor  with  Dr.  Hackney  (USACE). 

Leonard's  reputation  as  a  researcher  and  graduate  mentor 
extends  beyond  UNCW.  According  to  graduate  student 
Alisha  Renfro,  "Upon  hearing  my  decision  to  enter 
UNCW's  graduate  program  in  marine  science,  my  major 
undergraduate  professor  recommended  that  I  work  with 
Dr.  Leonard  because  of  her  research  opportunities  and 
expertise  in  the  field.  Her  active  involvement  in  research 
has  allowed  me  to  work  on  projects  and  acquire  skills 
that  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  available  to  me.  By 
working  on  the  Cape  Fear  River 
harbor  deepening  project,  I 
have  had  a  chance  to  observe  the 
inner  workings  of  a  large-scale 
research  project." 

The  product  of  research  is 

always  a  new  synthesis.  Students 

in     Leonard's     classes     are 

challenged  to   think  about 

problems  on  several  levels,  to  integrate  their  knowledge 

with  their  observations  and  with  exigencies  they  learn  to 

recognize  in  field  studies.  This  experience  leads  to  a  sense 

of  competency  and  confidence  as  well  as  anticipation  of 

the  next  project. 

In  2000,  Leonard  won  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Teaching  Excellence  Award.  She  has  been  an  asset  to  the 
Department  of  Earth  Sciences  in  many  areas,  particularly 
as  coordinator  of  the  graduate  program.  "I  think  that  her 
commitment  to  the  graduate  program  reflects  her  belief 
that  good  teaching  and  good  research  go  hand  in  hand, 
and  that  experiential  learning  is  one  key  element  to 
graduate  education,"  said  Richard  A.  Laws,  Ph.D.,  chair 
of  the  earth  sciences  department.  Leonard's  dedication 
to  teaching  and  to  research  has  given  her  students  the 
foundation  for  an  experience  of  fun  and  reward,  of 
exposure  to  a  range  of  scientific  applications  and  of 
satisfaction  from  participating  in  scientific  contribution. 


Alex  Croft 
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Department  Highlights 


Creative  Writing  Students  &  Faculty  Propel  Department  to  National  Status 


by  Mark  Cox,  department  chair, 
Creative  Writing 

Creative  Writing's  teaching 
philosophy  begins  with  a 
dedication  to  the  artistic, 
personal  and  academic  evolution  of 
every  student.  Since  1999,  M.F.A. 
students  have  published  or  placed  52 
poems,  15  stories,  five  essays,  one 
chapbook,  several  dozen  short  reviews 
or  newspaper  articles,  and  four  full- 
length  books.  Students  have  won 
three  national  Associated  Writing 
Programs  Intro  Awards  and  have 
appeared  in  some  of  the  nations  finest 
periodicals.  Two  of  our  recent  B.F.A. 
graduates  won  graduate  fellowships: 
Julie  Overman  '03,  at  Syracuse 
University,  and  Kerry  Garvin  '02  at 
the  University  of  Nevada,  Las  Vegas. 

Creative  Writing  is  a  rigorous  and 
innovative  but  nurturing  community 
poised  on  the  verge  of  national 
excellence.  One  of  few  independent 
departments  in  the  nation,  a  recent 
review  by  a  consultant  team  from 
Associated  Writing  Programs  judged 
that  "in  the  coherence,  timeliness  and 
direction  of  the  program's  philosophy, 
UNCWs  Department  of  Creative 
Writing  is  exceptional."  The  same 
review  stated  that  UNCW  has 
"positioned  its  M.F.A.  and  B.F.A. 
programs  to  compete  with  the  oldest 
and  most  prestigious  writing  programs 
in  North  America."  Indeed,  M.F.A. 
applications  have  increased  115 
percent  to  217  in  the  past  three  years, 
nearly  one-third  of  all  applications 
received  by  UNCW  graduate 
programs.  Students  enroll  from 


Author  Timothy  Seibles,  Visiting 
Writer,  with  creative  writing  students 
during  Writers'  Week  Symposium  2003. 

around  the  nation;  internationally  we 
have  students  from  Croatia,  Cyprus, 
Nepal  and  England.  A  substantial 
annual  fellowship  funded  this  year  by 
Robert  Hartsook  J.D.,  Ph.  D.  has 
aided  recruitment. 

One  of  the  only  programs  in  the 
nation  with  its  own  in-house  micro- 
press,  our  publishing  laboratory  offers 
students  coursework  in  publishing 
and  editing.  The  lab,  equipped  with 
Macintosh  computers  and  high- 
quality  binding  machinery,  allows 
students  to  compile,  edit,  design, 
print  and  bind  books  right  on 
campus.  Plans  to  develop  and  fund 


a  national  literary  magazine  are 
under  way. 

Visiting  writers  teach  week,  month, 
or  semester-long  classes.  Poet  Mark 
Doty  will  be  in  residence  during 
spring  2004.  Recent  visiting  faculty 
have  included  nationally  honored 
writers  Allan  Gurganus,  Andrea 
Barrett,  Donna  Tartt,  Galway 
Kinnell  and  William  Least  Heat- 
Moon.  The  creative  writing 
department  hosts  an  annual  "Writers' 
Week  Symposium";  seven  visiting 
writers  offer  panels,  workshops, 
lectures,  manuscript  conferences  and 
readings.  Projects  such  as  Writers-in- 
Action,  a  graduate  student-volunteer 
instruction  program  serving 
elementary  school  classrooms,  clubs 
and/or  after-school  programs,  and  the 
Younger  Writers'  Workshop,  a  four- 
day  summer  conference  that  brings 
high  school  students  from  the  region 
to  study  with  department  faculty  and 
graduate  students,  extend  our 
commitment  to  sharing  the  love  of 
writing  to  the  community. 


Creatively  Closing  the  Achievement  Gap 


Using  a  $10,000  grant  from  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  National  Fellowship 
Foundation,  creative  writing  faculty 
and  graduate  students  will  work  with 
children  of  low-income  families  to 
improve  literacy. 

"Our  goal  is  to  instill  a  sense  of  fun, 
exploration  and  pleasure  in  the 
learning  process,"  said  Mark  Cox, 
creative  writing  chair  and  co-author 


of  the  grant.  In  conjunction  with  the 
Parenting  Place  of  the  Exchange 
Clubs,  the  Southeastern  Alliance  for 
Community  Change,  the  Cape  Fear 
Literacy  Center,  the  Student  Coalition 
for  Adult  Literacy  Education  and  the 
Boys  Club,  the  department  will 
conduct  weekly  storytelling,  reading 
and  writing  workshops  geared  for 
children  ages  3  to  10  and  their  parents. 
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Development 


VAT  WILMINGTON 


The  College  Fellows  Program 

by  Eddie  Stuart,  Director  of  Development, 
College  of  Arts  &  Sciences 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  always  understood  the 
importance  of  connecting  our  supporters  to  our  various  departments 
and  programs.  Now  we  are  solidifying  that  understanding  by  offering 
a  new  opportunity  to  donors  who  will  make  an  annual  gift  of  at  least 
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fellowships  in  Creative  Writing  and  the  distinguished  professorship  in 
Jewish  history  have  attracted  the  interest  of  those  who  wish  to  make 
major  philanthropic  gifts  to  the  college.  Annual  unrestricted  support  is 
essential  to  the  mission  of  the  college  and  is  the  objective  of  the  College 
Fellows  program.  This  support  helps  us  to  hold  down  the  cost  of 
education  at  UNCW  and  provide  services  and  opportunities  not  covered 
by  state  funding. 

We  hope  that  you  will  consider  partnering  with  us  by  becoming  a  College 
Fellow.  Now  more  than  ever,  your  continued  support  is  invaluable  to 
us.  Please  contact  Mr.  Eddie  Stuart,  director  of  development  for  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  at  910-962-7665  or  stuarte@uncw.edu 
for  more  information  about  the  College  Fellows  program. 


Donor  Focus: 

Mr.  Charles  Green  III 


Mr.  Charles  Green  III  with  students 
from  the  International  English  Honor 
Society,  Sigma  Tau  Delta. 

A  major,  continuing  donor  to  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Mr.  Charles  Green  III  annually 
enables  the  departments  of  English 
and  creative  writing  to  invite  talented 
writers  and  noted  scholars  to  speak 
with  and  meet  UNCW  students 
through  the  Katherine  K.  Buckner 
Lecture  Series.  His  support  of 
scholarships  and  fellowships  has 
created  opportunities  badly  needed 
by  deserving  students  at  the 
university.  Green  has  also  created 
special  funds  to  enable  students  to 
study  abroad,  to  pursue  individual 
areas  of  interest  and  to  recognize 
students  for  their  achievements. 
Students  also  benefit  from  Green's 
support  of  faculty  development 
programs. 

Each  year  Green's  generosity  makes 
possible  community  access  to 
lectures,  film  series  and  readings 
without  cost  to  the  public.  The 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  deeply 
appreciative  of  his  vital  participation 
in  the  mission  of  the  university  to 
provide  quality  undergraduate  and 
graduate  programs  as  well  as 
community  service. 
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by  Mark  Cox,  department  chair, 
Creative  Writing 

Creative  Writing's  teaching 
philosophy  begins  with  a 
dedication  to  the  artistic, 
personal  and  academic  evolution  of 
every  student.  Since  1999,  M.F.A. 
students  have  published  or  placed  52 
poems,  15  stories,  five  essays,  one 
chapbook,  several  dozen  short  reviews 
or  newspaper  articles,  and  four  full- 
length  books.  Students  have  won 
three  national  Associated  Writing 
Programs  Intro  Awards  and  have 
appeared  in  some  of  the  nation's  finest 
periodicals.  Two  of  our  recent  B.F.A. 
graduates  won  graduate  fellowships: 
Julie  Overman  '03,  at  Syracuse 
University,  and  Kerry  Garvin  '02  at 
the  University  of  Nevada,  Las  Vegas. 

Creative  Writing  is  a  rigorous  and 
innovative  but  nurturing  community 
poised  on  the  verge  of  national 
excellence.  One  of  few  independent 
departments  in  the  nation,  a  recent 
review  by  a  consultant  team  from 
Associated  Writing  Programs  judged 
that  "in  the  coherence,  timeliness  and 
direction  of  the  program's  philosophy, 
UNCW's  Department  of  Creative 
Writing  is  exceptional."  The  same 
review  stated  that  UNCW  has 
"positioned  its  M.F.A.  and  B.F.A. 
programs  to  compete  with  the  oldest 
and  most  prestigious  writing  programs 
in  North  America."  Indeed,  M.F.A. 
applications  have  increased  115 
percent  to  217  in  the  past  three  years, 
nearly  one-third  of  all  applications 
received  by  UNCW  graduate 
programs.   Students  enroll  from 


a  national  literary  magazine  are 
under  way. 
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Creatively  Closing  the  Achievement  Gap 


Using  a  $10,000  grant  from  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  National  Fellowship 
Foundation,  creative  writing  faculty 
and  graduate  students  will  work  with 
children  of  low-income  families  to 
improve  literacy. 

"Our  goal  is  to  instill  a  sense  of  fun, 
exploration  and  pleasure  in  the 
learning  process,"  said  Mark  Cox, 
creative  writing  chair  and  co-author 


of  the  grant.  In  conjunction  with  the 
Parenting  Place  of  the  Exchange 
Clubs,  the  Southeastern  Alliance  for 
Community  Change,  the  Cape  Fear 
Literacy  Center,  the  Student  Coalition 
for  Adult  Literacy  Education  and  the 
Boys  Club,  the  department  will 
conduct  weekly  storytelling,  reading 
and  writing  workshops  geared  for 
children  ages  3  to  10  and  their  parents. 
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Development 


The  College  Fellows  Program 

by  Eddie  Stuart,  Director  of  Development, 
College  of  Arts  &  Sciences 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  always  understood  the 
importance  of  connecting  our  supporters  to  our  various  departments 
and  programs.  Now  we  are  solidifying  that  understanding  by  offering 
a  new  opportunity  to  donors  who  will  make  an  annual  gift  of  at  least 
$500  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Excellence  Fund.  With  this 
annual  gift  to  the  college's  Excellence  Fund,  donors  become  College 
Fellows.  Fellows  will  enjoy  special  benefits  unique  to  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences:  Reserved  enrollment  for  College  Day; 
complimentary  "tuition"  to  College  Day;  an  invitation  to  the  annual 
Fellows  Party,  hosted  by  the  dean;  and  year-round  invitations  to 
readings,  lectures  and  other  special  programs.  All  are  a  part  of  our 
efforts  to  engage  College  Fellows  in  the  life  of  the  college.  Donors  at 
this  level  also  become  members  of  the  UNCW  Deans'  Club. 

It  is  our  desire  to  connect  friends  and  supporters  to  the  college's  24 
departments  and  programs  by  allowing  Fellows  to  choose  academic 
areas  in  which  they  have  an  interest.  Our  departments  are  eager  to 
develop  relationships  with  Fellows  who  wish  to  attend  events,  readings, 
lectures  and  other  activities  throughout  the  year.  With  the  breadth  of 
disciplines  in  the  college,  there  is  undoubtedly  something  of  interest 
for  everyone. 

The  College  Fellows  program  is  tailored  to  individuals  who  make 
supporting  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  an  important  part  of  their 
charitable  giving  every  year.  Our  major  gifts  programs  such  as 
fellowships  in  Creative  Writing  and  the  distinguished  professorship  in 
Jewish  history  have  attracted  the  interest  of  those  who  wish  to  make 
major  philanthropic  gifts  to  the  college.  Annual  unrestricted  support  is 
essential  to  the  mission  of  the  college  and  is  the  objective  of  the  College 
Fellows  program.  This  support  helps  us  to  hold  down  the  cost  of 
education  at  UNCW  and  provide  services  and  opportunities  not  covered 
by  state  funding. 

We  hope  that  you  will  consider  partnering  with  us  by  becoming  a  College 
Fellow.  Now  more  than  ever,  your  continued  support  is  invaluable  to 
us.  Please  contact  Mr.  Eddie  Stuart,  director  of  development  for  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  at  910-962-7665  or  stuarte@uncw.edu 
for  more  information  about  the  College  Fellows  program. 


Donor  Focus: 

Mr.  Charles  Green  III 


Mr.  Charles  Green  III  with  students 
from  the  International  English  Honor 
Society,  Sigma  Tau  Delta. 

A  major,  continuing  donor  to  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Mr.  Charles  Green  III  annually 
enables  the  departments  of  English 
and  creative  writing  to  invite  talented 
writers  and  noted  scholars  to  speak 
with  and  meet  UNCW  students 
through  the  Katherine  K.  Buckner 
Lecture  Series.  His  support  of 
scholarships  and  fellowships  has 
created  opportunities  badly  needed 
by  deserving  students  at  the 
university.  Green  has  also  created 
special  funds  to  enable  students  to 
study  abroad,  to  pursue  individual 
areas  of  interest  and  to  recognize 
students  for  their  achievements. 
Students  also  benefit  from  Green's 
support  of  faculty  development 
programs. 

Each  year  Green's  generosity  makes 
possible  community  access  to 
lectures,  film  series  and  readings 
without  cost  to  the  public.  The 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  deeply 
appreciative  of  his  vital  participation 
in  the  mission  of  the  university  to 
provide  quality  undergraduate  and 
graduate  programs  as  well  as 
community  service. 
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Regional  Service  and  Outreach 


The  UNCW  Marine  Mammal  Stranding 
Program 

Biological  Sciences  and  Center  for  Marine  Science 


Each  year,  the  UNCW  Marine  Mammal  Stranding 
Network  involves  about  50-75  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  and  citizens  from  the  region.  These  volunteers  receive 
training  seminars  throughout  the  academic  year  and  have 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  stranding  response  and 
dissections.  Each  year,  five  to  10  self  selected  students  receive 
in-depth  stranding  experience.  2002-  March  2003,  over  50 
students  and  volunteers  were  involved  in  eight  training 
necropsies.  These  team  members  held  semi-monthly  meetings. 
The  total  volunteer  hours  for  these  combined  activities  was 
889  hours. 


What  is  a  stranding? 

A  stranding  is  the  beaching  of  a  live  or  dead  marine 
mammal.  North  Carolina  experiences  the  highest  number 
of  strandings  per  unit  length  of  beach  of  any  state  along 
the  Atlantic  or  Gulf  coasts.  Averaging  approximately  1 50 
marine  mammal  strandings  per  year,  a  stranding  occurs 
every  two  to  three  days  in  North  Carolina. 

Goals  and  Objectives  of  Stranding  Network 
Programs 

The  mammal  stranding  network  attempts  to  provide 
immediate  response  to  strandings.  The  network  gathers 
the  most  scientific  information  possible  from  both  live 
and  dead  animals,  facilitates  the  sharing  of  information 
and  communication  between  partners  regarding  marine 
mammal  welfare,  and  participates  in  national  reporting 
systems  to  assess  trends  in  the  health  and  environmental 
status  of  the  species.  The  overall  goal  of  the  stranding 
network  is  to  act  in  the  best  interest  of  the  animal. 

Who  benefits? 

The  UNCW  Marine  Mammal  Stranding  Program  works 
collaboratively  with  undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
offering  hands-on  experience  with  these  animals.  Working 
closely  with  other  N.C.  stranding  network  members, 


Bill  McLellan  with  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students  beginning  an  investigation  of  this  stranding  of 
a  rare  beaked  whale. 

including  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  state  and  local  agencies 
and  private  citizens,  the  UNCW  program  also  collaborates 
with  colleagues  at  North  Carolina  State  University,  Duke 
University  Marine  Lab,  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service, 
North  Carolina  Maritime  Museum,  the  Karen  Beasley 
Sea  Turtle  Rescue  and  Rehabilitation  Center,  North 
Carolina  Aquarium  at  Fort  Fisher,  and  the  Virginia  Marine 
Science  Museum. 

Why  do  we  study  strandings? 

Strandings  offer  us  a  window  into  the  lives  of  marine 
mammals.  For  rare  species,  such  as  the  pelagic  beaked 
whales,  strandings  provide  the  only  access  to  biological 
data  we  will  ever  gather  from  these  whales.  For  the  more 
familiar  species,  like  the  bottlenose  dolphins,  strandings 
provide  invaluable  information  on  age,  reproductive 
status,  health,  diet  and  population  structure.  Investigations 
of  stranding  events  and  the  data  gleaned  from  necropsies 
of  dead  marine  mammals  offer  singular  opportunities  to 
determine  the  extent  of  negative  environmental  impacts 
and  possible  remedies  for  these  species. 

Bottlenose  dolphins  underwent  a  massive  mortality  event 
in  1987,  when  an  estimated  50  percent  of  the  population 
died  from  a  morbillivirus,  a  relative  of  the  distemper  virus. 
Research  and  data  collection  from  strandings  have 
supported  efforts  to  recover  their  numbers.  We  have 
learned  from  research  gathered  from  strandings  that  our 
coastal  dolphins  now  carry  heavy  toxin  loads.  And  we 
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have  substantiated  that  many  strandings  occur  from 
negative  contact  with  human  activities,  such  as  fishing 
and  boating. 

Most  strandings  are  of  dead  animals,  making  live 
strandings  hopeful  and  exciting  events. 

On  rare  occasions  there  is  an  opportunity  to  help  rescue 
and  rehabilitate  live  stranded  dolphins.  In  August  2000, 
volunteers  from  the  Karen  Beasley  Sea  Turtle  Rescue  and 
Rehabilitation  Center  found  a  young  female  bottlenose 
dolphin  stranded  alive  on  Topsail  Beach.  Although  it 
carried  obvious  shark-inflicted  wounds,  the  dolphin  was 
alert  and  responsive.  Members  of  the  UNCW  stranding 
team  transported  the  dolphin  to  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service's  lab  in  Beaufort  for  medical  evaluation, 
provided  by  veterinarians  from  NC  State.  Stranding 
volunteers  from  UNCW  and  the  Beaufort  area  helped 
provide  24-hour  support  until  the  dolphin  could  be 
transported  to  a  long-term  rehabilitation  center  in  Florida. 


The  young  dolphin,  now  known  as  "Savannah,"  is 
currently  doing  extremely  well  in  her  new  home. 

Our  more  common  stranding 

Dead  stranded  marine  mammals  often  yield  high-quality 
tissue  samples  for  research.  Rapid  response  is  necessary 
to  assure  access.  Collaborative  efforts  with  network 
partners,  such  as  the  Virginia  Marine  Science  Museum 
(VMSM)  Stranding  Program,  have  resulted  in  an  average 
of  15-20  high-quality  cetacean  (whales,  dolphins  and 
porpoises)  carcasses  per  year  necropsied  at  UNCW. 

The  cetacean  necropsy  procedure  at  UNCW  begins  with 
organ  inspection,  evaluation  for  human  interaction, 
photographic  documentation,  collection  of  total  body 
mass,  and  collection  of  epidermis  sample  for  genetic 
analysis.  Body  condition  is  ascertained  by  evaluation  of 
total  body  mass  and  external  features,  blubber  thickness 
and  finally  a  systematic  dissection.  The  UNCW  program 
also  collects  tissues  and  data  for  other  researchers  who 
make  requests  to  the  university's  program. 


William  A.  McLellan  Receives  NOAA 
Environmental  Hero  Award 


The  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  (NOAA),  an  agency  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  selected 
William  A.  McLellan,  research 
associate,  Department  of  Biological 
Sciences  at  UNCW  and  a  member  of 
the  UNCW  Center  for  Marine  Science, 
as  one  of  the  year's  NOAA 
Environmental  Hero  Award  recipients 
for  his  "outstanding  efforts  to  respond  to  and  investigate 
marine  mammal  strandings  throughout  the  nation." 

Responding  to  marine  mammal  strandings  for  over  18 
years,  McLellan  has  volunteered  numerous  hours  and  driven 
thousands  of  miles  in  his  effort  to  assist  the  stranding 
network  and  scientists  in  understanding  the  causes  of 
strandings.  Spending  many  days  necropsying  animals  to 
determine  causation  of  death,  McLellan  is  a  significant 
member  of  the  large-whale  response  team  along  the 
Atlantic  coast.  "NOAA  and  the  nation  are  fortunate  to 
have  such  dedicated  people  who  volunteer  so  much  of 
their  time,"  said  retired  Navy  Vice  Admiral  Conrad  C. 


Lautenbacher,  Ph.D.,  undersecretary  of  commerce  for  oceans 
and  atmosphere  and  NOAA  administrator. 

Established  in  1995  to  commemorate  the  25th  anniversary 
of  Earth  Day,  the  Environmental  Hero  Award  is  presented  to 
individuals  and  organizations  who  volunteer  to  help  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  carry  out 
its  mission.  Previous  recipients  include  oceanographers  Jean- 
Michel  Cousteau  and  Sylvia  Earle. 

McLellan  was  nominated  by  four  individuals  from  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service,  including  coordinators  of  both  the 
Southeast  and  Northeast  Regional  Stranding  Networks,  Ms. 
Blair  Mase  and  Ms.  Dana  Hartley,  as  well  as  Dr.  Janet 
Whaley,  National  Marine  Mammal  Stranding  Coordinator,  and 
Teri  Rowles,  Ph.D.,  director  of  the  Marine  Mammal  Health 
and  Stranding  Response  Program.  "His  nomination  by  four 
individuals  is  a  testament  to  the  national  scope  of  Mr. 
McLellan's  contributions,"  said  Dr.  D.  Ann  Pabst,  UNCW 
professor  of  biological  sciences.  McLellan  was  awarded  this 
honor  in  Wilmington  at  ceremonies  celebrating  Earth  Day 
by  Ms.  Laurie  Allen,  head  of  the  Office  of  Protected 
Resources,  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  NOAA, 
Washington,  D.C. 
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using  state-of-the-art  micro- 
scopy techniques,  and 
investigate  the  role  of 
hippocampal  neurogenesis  on 
memory.  Additionally,  the 
grants  will  provide  funding  for 
students  to  attend  conferences 
and  to  travel  to  other  research 
facilities  to  learn  new  research 
skills  that  they  can  then  bring 
back  to  UNCW,  as  well  as  to 
spend  time  working  with  top 
researchers  in  the  field," 
Dr.  Keith  said. 


UNCW  Professor  Michael 
M.  Seidman  Writes 
Groundbreaking  Social 
History 

UNCW  Professor  of  History 
Dr.  Michael  M.  Seidman's  most 
recent  book,  a  social  history  of 
the  Spanish  Civil  War,  entitled 
Republic  of  Egos,  is  receiving 
critical  acclaim  both  nationally 
and  internationally.  In  June, 
Seidman  traveled  to  Madrid 
where  he  introduced  the  book's 
Spanish  translation,  A  ras  de 
suelo.  Spanish  national  tele- 
vision, radio  and  major  daily 
newspapers — including  El  Pais, 
ABC,  El  Mundo,  La  Vanguardia 
and  La  Razdn — interviewed  him. 

Republic  of  Egos  takes  a  different 
course  from  previously  written 
histories  of  the  Spanish  Civil 
War  by  examining  the  personal 
experiences  of  anonymous 
individuals.  Traditionally,  the 
writing  of  history  has  focused 
on  great  men,  political  parties 
and  other  organizations.  Several 
generations  ago,  historians 
began  to  investigate  broader 
social  collectivities,  such  as  race, 
class  and  gender.  But  this  work 
examines  those  who  had  little 
commitment  to  their  class 
or  gender. 

"By  examining  the  roles  of 
anonymous         individuals, 


families,  and  small  groups  who 
fought  for  their  own  interests 
and  survival — not  necessarily 
for  an  abstract  or  revolutionary 
cause — Seidman  reveals  a 
powerful  but  rarely  considered 
pressure  on  the  outcome  of 
history,"  notes  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  Press,  publisher  of 
Republic  of  Egos. 


Dr.  Mike  Perko, 
National  Voice  for  Student- 
Athletes  and  Health 

Mike  Perko,  Ph.D,  CHES, 
associate  professor,  Department 
of  Health  and  Applied  Human 
Sciences,  saw  the  release  of  his 
book,  Taking  One  for  the  Team: 
The  New  Thinking  on  Young 
Athletes  and  Dietary  Supplements 
in  September,  2002.  Taking  One 
for  the  Team  outlines  the  risks 
incurred  in  using  supplements 
to  augment  strength  and/or 
athletic  performance.  Young 
athletes  are  often  lured  into 
taking  supplements  by 
unscrupulous  manufacturers, 
lack  of  correct  information,  and 
compelling  expectations  of 
performance  from  self,  peers 
and  adults. 

Contacted  by  Sports  Illustrated 
to  comment  on  the  death  of  a 
1 6-year-old  football  player  who 
had  taken  an  Ephedra-based 
product,  Perko  was  quoted  in 
the  magazine's  April  7,  2003 
article,  "Jolt  of  Reality,"  which 
also  cited  his  book  as  did  articles 
in  the  June  2003  issue  of  Better 
Homes  and  Gardens  and  the 
May/June  edition  of  Mother 
Jones  magazine.  Dr.  Perko  was 
also  featured  on  ESPN's 
"Outside  the  Lines  Nightly," 
May  20,  in  a  live  debate  on  the 
dangers  of  the  drug,  Ephedra. 

Dr.  Perko  has  authored  a  new 
revised  educational  booklet  for 
the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  (NCAA)  titled, 
"Winning  without  Supplements." 
The  booklet  will  be  distributed 
to  300,000  high  schools  and 


colleges  this  fall.  Recipient  of 
the  2003  UNCW  Chancellor's 
Teaching  Award,  Perko  is 
a  nationally  recognized 
authority  on  the  subject  of 
dietary  and  nutritional 
supplements  taken  to  enhance 
athletic  performance. 


Dr.  Patricia  H.  Kelley 
Earth  Sciences 

Professor  Patricia  H.  Kelley, 
Department  of  Earth  Sciences, 
has  been  named  the  Association 
for  Women  Geoscientists' 
Outstanding  Educator  for 
2003.  The  Association  for 
Women  Geoscientists  is  an 
international  organization 
devoted  to  enhancing  the 
quality  and  level  of 
participation  of  women  in  the 
geosciences.  Kelley  will  receive 
the  award  in  Seattle  in 
November  at  the  Geological 
Society  of  America  convention. 

Dr.  Kelley  edited  two  significant. . 
books  recently:  The  Fossil  Record 
of  Predation,  co-edited  with 
Michael  Kowalewski,  and 
Predator-Prey  Interactions  in  the 
Fossil  Record,  co-edited  with 
Kowalewski  and  Tor  Hansen. 

Hired  as  chair  of  the 
department  of  earth  sciences  in 
1997,  Kelley  served  two  three- 
year  terms,  retiring  from  that 
office  in  the  spring  of  2003.  A 
significant  contribution  of 
Kelley's  tenure  as  chair  of  the 
department  was  the 
development  of  the  new 
certificate  program  in 
Geographic  Information 
Systems.  The  department  of 
earth  sciences  will  offer  this 
certificate  program  starting  fall 
2003.  Nationwide,  employers 
are  looking  for  candidates  with 
not  only  course  work  in 
geographic  information  systems 
but  also  certification  as  a  GIS 
specialist,  which  UNCW  will 
now  be  able  to  provide.  Kelley's 
commitment  to  this  project  in 


recruiting  faculty  and 
dedicating  resources  made 
the  new  certificate  program 
possible. 


Professor  Larry  Cahoon  Is 
Interviewed  on  CBS  "60 
Minutes" 

On  June  22,  the  television  news 
magazine  60  Minutes  featured 
UNCW  professor  of  biological 
sciences  Larry  Cahoon,  Ph.D., 
as  part  of  a  story  titled,  Pork 
Power,  an 
updated  re- 
broadcast  of 
an  earlier 
story 
originally 
aired  in 
1996  and 
Cahoon  reported  by 

M  o  r  1  e  y 
Safer.  In  fact,  North  Carolina's 
environmental  damage  from 
assembly-line  industrial  pork 
farming  "appears  to  be  worse." 

North  Carolina  now  houses,  at 
any  given  time,  nearly  10 
million  hogs  in  barns  as  long  as 
football  fields.  This  farming  of 
"carbon-copy  pigs"  on  huge 
industrial  farms,  Dr.  Cahoon 
said,  "is  industrial  production." 
And  this  production-line 
farming  is  causing  huge 
amounts  of  urine  and  fecal 
waste — hazardous  waste — 
"Germs,  bacteria,  viruses  such 
as  flu  virus,  protozoans,  various 
worm-type  parasites," 

according  to  Cahoon. 

Rural  North  Carolina  depends 
on  well  water.  But  the  state 
toxicologist  says  30  percent  of 
the  wells  tested  near  hog  farms 
are  already  contaminated, 
signifying  serious  pollution.  "It's 
slow-moving  and  it's  not  going 
to  make  the  instant  headlines 
that  Love  Canal  made  when  the 
connection  to  toxic  chemicals 
was  established,  but  it's 
massive,"  Cahoon  said. 
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Foremost  among  the  past  year's 
accomplishments  was  the 
more  than  $4.9  million  in 
external  funding  received  through  the 
efforts  of  36  faculty  from  nine 
departments.  These  grants  supported 
research,  faculty  development, 
instructional  programs  and 
community  outreach  projects,  and 
helped  to  offset  the  massive  cuts  in 
state  funding  that  the  college  has 
experienced.  Dean  Jo  Ann  Seiple 
cited  points  of  pride  over  the  year  that 
included  faculty  work  to  develop  the 
Learning  Communities  project  for 
freshmen,  the  success  of  the  first 
annual  College  Day;  and  the  elevation 
to  department  status  of 
Environmental  Studies  and  Film 
Studies;  and  the  creation  of  a  full 
program  office  for  Liberal  Studies, 
expansions  all  due  to  increased 
enrollment  in  these  areas. 

Dr.  David  Sieren,  professor  and 
former  chair  of  the  department  of 
biological  sciences,  was  honored  in 
memoriam.  Dr.  Scott  Quackenbush, 
current  chair  of  the  department, 
praised  Dr.  Sieren  as  one  of  North 
Carolina's  outstanding  botanists  and 
research  scientists.  "He  spoke  to 
plants,"  Dr.  Quackenbush  said,  "and 
they  spoke  to  David.  His  greatest 
legacy  is  another  generation  of 
botanists — his  students — serving  all 
over  the  state  of  North  Carolina  in 
her  parks  and  preserves,  all  knowing 
how  to  speak  to  plants  and  for  plants." 

Paying  tribute  to  Chancellor 
Emeritus  Jim  Leutze,  Dean  Seiple 
spoke  of  his  13-year  tenure  as 
chancellor.  "He  literally  changed  the 
face  of  our  campus,  significantly 


increased  the  quality  of  our  students 
and  our  faculty,  supported  new 
programs  that  distinguished  us 
among  our  sister  institutions,  built 
our  first-ever  endowment  fund,  and 
obtained  for  us  a  level  of  public 
acknowledgement  and  respect  we  had 
never  experienced  before  he  came 
here."  Concluding  her  remarks,  Dean 
Seiple  said,  "We  are  what  we  are 
because  of  his  leadership,  and  we  owe 
him  our  deepest  gratitude  for  what 
he  has  given  us." 

Announcement  of  the  major  teaching 
and  advising  awards  capped  the 
convocation.  Dr.  Janet  Ellerby, 
English,  was  recognized  as  the 
Outstanding  Graduate  Mentor,  while 
recipients  of  the  Chancellor's 
Teaching  Awards  included  Ms. 
Rebecca  Lee,  creative  writing;  Dr. 
Len  Lecci,  psychology;  and  Dr. 
Michael  Perko,  health  and  applied 
human  sciences.  Dr.  Timothy 
Ballard,  biological  sciences,  received 
the       Distinguished      Teaching 


David  Sieren 
1941-2002 

"He  spoke  the  stories 
of  the  plants.  " 


Pilgrim 


Fellowship  award,  while  Dr.  Carol 
Pilgrim,  psychology,  was  the  recipient 
of  the  Board  of  Governors'  Award  for 
Teaching.  "An  exceptional  role  model 
for  both  students 
and  other  faculty, 
Dr.  Pilgrim  is  a 
consummate 
scholar  and 
researcher, 
respected 
nationally  and 
internationally 
for  her  work," 
Dean  Seiple  said  in  Pilgrim's 
nomination.  Dr.  Pilgrim  is  a  past 
recipient  of  two  of  UNCWs  top 
faculty  honors — a  distinguished 
teaching  professorship  in  1994  and 
the  Faculty  Scholarship  Award 
in  2000. 

Convocation  closed  in  anticipation  of 
developments  in  the  year  ahead — a 
new  vision  and  direction  promised  by 
Chancellor  Rosemary  DePaolo, 
groundbreakings  for  the  new  Cultural 
Arts  Building  and  state-of-the-art 
Computer  Information  Systems 
Buildine  and  the  energy  embodied 
in  the  college's  35  new  and 
diverse  permanent  faculty  recruited 
for  2003-04. 


join  Us  for  the 
Second  Annual 
College  Day 

ast  November,  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  the  Division  for  Public  Service  and 
Continuing  Studies  offered  the  public  the 
opportunity  to  come  to  college  for  a  day.  Over  300 
participants  enjoyed  a  beautiful  fall  day  on  the  campus 
of  UNCW.  Choosing  from  25  one-hour  non-credit 
"classes,"  they  attended  sessions  in  the  natural  sciences, 
fine  arts,  history,  literature,  film,  creative  writing, 
philosophy,  religion,  Spanish,  criminal  justice,  business, 
nursing  and  more,  all  presented  by  award-winning 
teachers. 

Over  200  evaluations  of  the  event  were  mailed  back  to 
the  college.  Some  of  the  many  comments  received  were: 
"Best  day  I  have  had  since  I  have  been  in  Wilmington"; 
"Many  of  my  friends  want  to  come  to  the  next  one"; 
"Comprehensive  and  impressive  to  have  so  many 
department  heads";  "I  am  thankful  that  UNCW  is  such 
an  outstanding  institution";  "New  to  the  area  -  glad  to 
have  such  a  great  program!" 

Following  the  outstanding  success  of  the  first  College 
Day,  plans  have  been  underway  for  months  to  bring  the 
community  this  fall's  Second  Annual  College  Day,  2003. 
The  date  is  Saturday,  Nov.  22.  College  Day  participants 
may  attend  up  to  four  classes  of  their  choice  and  interest 
(subject  to  availability  upon  registration),  enjoy  lunch  in 
the  student  dining  hall,  and  take  advantage  of  student 
discounts  in  the  university  bookstore.  College  Day  begins 
at  8:30  a.m.  and  ends  at  3:30  p.m.  UNCW's  University 
Theatre  will  produce  the  play,  The  Last  Night  of  Ballyhoo, 
by  Alfred  Uhrey  at  8  p.m.  in  Kenan  Auditorium  on 
Nov.22.  College  Day  participants  will  have  the 
opportumity  to  buy  tickets  for  the  performance  at  a 
discount  before  and  after  "classes." 

Annual  sponsors  of  the  event  are  the  Wilmington  Star- 
News  and  WHQR  91 .3fm,  Public  radio  with  a  Vision. 
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